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THE  F.  A  BASSETTE  CO  PRINTERS 


FOREWORD 

AUTHORITY  for  the  statements  here  made,  is  in 
the  greater  part,  to  be  found  in  the  Town  and 
County  Records,  the  Account  Books  of  John 
Pynchon  and  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Such  sources  will  be  so  obvious  and  available  to  any  de¬ 
siring  confirmation  or  amplification  of  these  statements  that 
it  seems  needless  to  indicate  them  in  detail.  'To  do  so  would 
entail  the  annotation  of  nearly  every  sentence  on  some  pages 
and  result  in  a  bewildering  array  of  footnotes,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  confusion  to  the  casual  reader,  for  whom  this  brochure 
is  intended.  Definite  Volume  and  Page  numbers  will  gladly 
be  supplied  to  anyone  interested. 

Due  to  his  lifelong  residence  and  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity  it  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  compiler  of  this 
monograph  write  a  history  ot  early  Springfield.  This  he  has 
been  hesitant  to  do,  principally  because  he  realizes  that  there 
evidently  exists  material  necessary  for  such  a  work  which  is 
not  at  present  available.  Documents,  letters  and  account 
books  of  the  17th  century,  relating  to  New  England  and  to 
the  Pynchons,  are  in  private  hands  and  unknown  to  students 
of  the  period.  If  such  could  be  made  accessible,  they  would  be 
of  the  utmost  value  in  the  completion  of  an  intriguing  story. 

This  message  carries  with  it  a  plea  for  information  as  to 
the  present  whereabouts  of  such  documents. 

Harry  Andrew  Wright 

Ingersoll  Grove,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

New  Year’s  Day,  Nineteen  Thirty-Six. 


WILLIAM  PYNCHON 


EARLY  th  ree  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
parish  of  Springfield,  Essex,  England,  there  lived 
a  young  man  named  William  Pynchon,  destined 
to  become  the  founder  of  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts. 

Elis  environment  was  one  of  culture  and  refinement. 
His  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Empson, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  This  lad  of 


gentle  birth  and  breeding  lived  in  the  days  of  romance  and 
brave  deeds  —  days  of  cavaliers  and  adventurers,  of  sea 
rovers  and  explorers.  About  the  time  of  William  Pynchon  s 
birth,  Shakspere  wrote  his  first  play.  He  was  but  nine  when 
Richard  Hakluyt  completed  that  English  epic,  “The  Princi¬ 
pal  Voiages  of  the  English  Nation,”  with  its  true  and  thrill¬ 
ing  stories  of  the  greatest  sailors  the  world  has  ever  known. 
When  he  was  thirteen,  the  Virgin  Queen  died.  In  his  fifteenth 
year,  Weymouth  came  back  to  Devonshire  with  his  five 
kidnapped  savages  and  his  glowing  accounts  of  that  country 
since  known  as  New  England.  1  hat  same  year  came  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  Capt.  John  Smith  was  making  picturesque 
voyages  and  publishing  countless  reports  of  his  discovcnes, 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  young  man’s  mind. 

When  he  was  twenty-six,  Shakspere  died  and  Pocahontas 
came  to  England  as  the  wife  of  John  Rolf,  to  be  feted  and 
dined  at  London,  only  thirty  miles  away.  Two  years  later, 
Raleigh  was  beheaded  in  the  tower. 

The  times  and  the  events  were  such  as  to  breed  in  an  im¬ 
pressionable  lad,  a  thirst  for  adventuie  and  a  longing  foi 
“  traffiques  and  discoveries.” 

Pynchon  grew  to  be  a  man  well  versed  in  affairs,  of  broad 
aggressive  thought  and  logical  mind,  keen,  cleai  sighted 
and  practical.  He  was  “acute,  resolute  and  self  assertive, 
with  an  indomitable  will  and  a  perseverance  that  recognized 
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the  t  hr  i  ,  "*?  a"  ‘nSatiable  Sfudent>  ever  seeking 

the  right  and  the  truth.  His  character  was  singularly  com 

plex,  or  while  almost  to  the  point  of  fanaticism  he  was  a 

disc, pie  of  democracy  and  a  champion  of  free  speech  and 

X  "f  ,tS’  yet  he  distrusted  that  phase  of  Puritanism 
which  tended  away  from  royalty. 

hear’of  Z"  Z"  Z  ^  ^  ^  ^  he  bega"  to 
;  of  he  plans  of  a  company  that  proposed  to  wring 

e  igious  liberty  and  fortune  from  the  new  world.  Alluring 

aes  were  told  of  the  success  of  the  French  and  Dutch  in 

*  f eat  land  be>'ond  che  seas>  rules  of  inexhaustible  stores 
of  fish  lumber  and  furs  as  well  as  anticipation  of  precious 
minerals;  of  rivers  that  stretch  themselves  far  up  into  the 
country,  even  to  the  borders  of  divers  great  lakes  where  they 
kill  and  take  most  of  their  beavers  and  otters.” 

When  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  member  of  that  com 
pany,  which  was  to  be  controlled  by  men  of  wealth,  men  of 
title,  men  who  could  adequately  finance  a  great  commercial 
enterprise,  he  was  much  interested.  While  he  had  no  particu 
lar  quarrel  with  the  established  church,  yet  he  craved  money 
for  the  benefits  it  brought,  and  the  romance  of  the  scheme 
appealed  to  him  who  had  spent  his  life  in  that  quiet  country 
town.  I  he  political  horizon  in  England  was  very  dark  and 
tie  fortunes  of  the  people  were  in  jeopardy.  The  reckless 
extravagances  of  Charles  the  First  had  resulted  in  taxes 
winch  bore  heavily  on  the  father  of  four  growing  children. 
Men  who  refused  to  pay  enforced  loans  were  thrown  into  jail 
with  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  denied  them. 

At  length,  it  became  evident  that  the  King  was  determined 
to  rule  without  a  Parliament,  and  the  die  was  cast.  On  March 

’  I629,  a  r°yal  charter  vvas  granted  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  and 

i  jam  Pynchon  was  ohe  of  the  twenty-six  patentees  named 
by  the  King. 


The  Genesis  of  Springfield 

‘ The  Development  of  the  Down 


SPRINGFIELD  was  established  by  William  Pynchon, 
who  was  born  in  Springfield,  Essex,  England  about 
1590  and  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1630,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  mainly  for  economic  reasons.  He  was  of  the 
leisure  class  with  a  good  education  and  legal  training.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  taxes  in  England  were  becoming  increasingly 
burdensome  and  when  the  fortunes  of  the  people  were  im¬ 
periled  by  the  unwise  acts  of  King  Charles  1.  Conditions 
were  not  unlike  those  which  we  have  been  experiencing  in 
recent  years. 

William  Pvnchon  settled  at  Roxbury,  where  he  lived  tor 
*  * 

about  five  years  and  where  he  initiated  his  successful  fur 
trading  career.  Associated  with  him  at  Roxbury  were  his 
son-in-law,  Henry  Smith,  and  Jehu  Burr,  a  well-to-do 
carpenter  whose  principal  claim  To  fame  is  that  he  was  an 
ancestor  of  Aaron  Burr.  I  hese  three  planned  and  financed 
the  Springfield  enterprise.  Being  practical  and  experienced 
in  such  affairs,  they  provided  for  the  project  two  “great 
shallops”;  prototypes  of  modern  sloops. 

With  two  scouts,  John  Cable,  a  carpenter  and  his  assistant, 
John  Woodcock,  Pynchon  presumably  sailed  tor  the  Con¬ 
necticut  in  September,  1635,  and  selected  the  land  at  the 
junction  of  the  Agawam  and  the  Connecticut  as  the  site  for 
the  future  town,  making  a  tentative  bargain  with  the  natives 
for  the  requisite  land.  Evidently  leaving  the  two  scouts  to 
put  up  a  house  and  plan  for  the  winter,  he  went  back  to 
Boston,  returning  in  the  spring  of  1636  to  find  that  the 
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Y\  llliam  Pynchon  s  account  with  John  W  inthrop,  Junior,  covering 
the  shipment  of  household  goods,  from  Roxbury  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut,  of  the  Springfield  pioneers.  Other  accounts  show  the  ap¬ 
portionment  to  the  individual  settlers. 
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Reckne1'  wth  Air  Jo  Winthrop  Junior 
this  23.  Sept  163?) 


Dew  for  the  fraight  of  16  Tunn 

in  the  Blessing  at  35s  p  Tunn  28.  00.  0 

Dew  for  24  Tunn  in  the 

Batchelor  at  45s  p  Tunn  qq.  o 

Rcd  for  the  pay  ent  of  21  sheep  63.  00.  0 

Pd  for  the  passage  of  my  Son  Smyth 

&  3  Daughters  &  1  maid  2.  10.  0 

for  36  fatham  &  3  2  h.  wamp  at  10s  18.  5.  0 


165.  15.  0 


Resting  of  the 

first  bill  35.  1.0 


&  10  otter  skins  &  4  bevr 
skins  weight  3  lb.  Yl 


Transcript  of  William  Pynchon  s  account  with  John  W  inthrop,  Junior. 

Pynchon’s  accounts  and  correspondence  show  that  the  cargo  of  the  Blessing  of 
the  Bay  was  landed  at  Saybrook,  while  the  Batchelor  came  up  as  far  as  Whitertowne 
(W'ethersfield)  or  Newtowne  (Hartford). 
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Indians  had  raised  the  price  of  the  land.  For  this  reason, 
coupled  with  other  complications,  he  was  compelled  to  move 
to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  settlement  was  designed  as 
more  than  a  mere  trading  post.  It  was  one  of  five°similar 
outposts  on  the  west  side  ot  the  Connecticut  (Say brook, 
Wethersfield,  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Springfield),  planned  as 
barriers  against,  the  Dutch,  who  threatened  occupation  of 
the  valley.  A  mere  question  of  detail  was  not  allowed  to 
affect  the  general  policy,  and  the  settlement  was  carried  on 


in  spite  of  minor  discouragements.  Many  of  the  prospective 
settlers,  however,  “fell  off  for  fear  of  the  difficulties,”  as 
Heniy  Smith  wiote.  Of  the  eighteen  men  who  agreed  to  come 
or  who  actually  did  come  here  prior  to  1638,  William  Pyn- 
ch°n,  Henry  Smith  and  1  homas  Horton,  alone  became  per¬ 
manent  settlers.  I  hree  newcomers  arrived  in  1638  and  re¬ 
mained,  but  it  was  not  until  1639  that  the  real  settlement 
began. 

Returning  again  to  Boston,  Pynchon  arranged  for  the 
shipment  of  forty  tons  of  freight  and  household  goods  in 
Governor  Winthrop’s  two  ships,  the  Blessing,  and  the  Batcbe- 
l°r>  n  engaged  in  furthering  the  settlement  of  Saybrook, 
under  John  Winthrop,  the  younger.  Sixteen  ton  carried  by 
the  Blessing  was  discharged  at  Saybrook  and  twenty-four 
ton  in  the  Batchelor  was  delivered  at  Hartford  or  Wethers¬ 
field,  all  being  brought  up  the  river  to  Springfield  in  Pyn¬ 
chon  s  two  shallops.  Though  there  was  at  one  time  a  trail 
known  as  the  Bay  Path,  connecting  Boston  and  Springfield, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  known  or  used  by  the  English 
at  this  time.  Presumably  the  settlers  came  in  the  shallops 


or  on  the  ships  which  brought  their  goods,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Pynchon  family,  at  least,  this  is  known  to  be  a 
fact,  for  there  exists  the  account  for  such  a  passage  of  Pyn¬ 
chon  s  son-in-law,  his  three  daughters  and  their  maid. 

It  was  not  until  July  15,  1636,  that  negotiations  were  com- 
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pleted  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  the  marks  of  the 
Indians  were  secured  to  the  deed.  The  land  was  bought  in 
three  parcels,  the  Agawam  Meadows;  the  Long  Meadow,  and 
the  strip  from  the  Long  Meadow  to  Chicopee  River.  For 
the  three  tracts  the  Indians  received  20  coats,  18  hatchets, 
18  hoes,  18  knives  and  18  fathom  of  wampum.  Computing 
these  at  their  cost  in  England  and  adding  the  expense  of  the 
freight  and  adventure,  which  today  would  be  called  overhead 
and  insurance,  the  value  of  these,  based  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  as  reduced  to  modern  values,  would  be 
about  $600.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Indians  were  not  given 
adequate  compensation  for  their  land,  which  is  today  of  such 
value  as  to  make  it  seem  obvious  that  they  did  not  receive 
fair  treatment.  The  present-day  value  of  the  land,  however, 
depends  largely  upon  modern  conditions;  the  original  value 
of  the  1  and  plus  the  improvements.  The  land  has,  of  course, 
increased  in  value  but  the  compensation  would  have  in¬ 
creased  proportionately.  If  Mr.  Pynchon,  instead  of  paying 
$600  for  the  territory,  had  elected  to  sit  quiescent  and  put 
this  sum  out  at  6%  compound  interest,  and  his  heirs  had 
followed  the  same  plan  to  the  present  day,  the  total  would 
now  amount  to  nearly  23  billion  dollars,  a  sum  far  greater 
than  the  national  debt  of  normal  times.  It  is  not  easy  to 
compute  the  present  value  of  the  land  and  its  improvements, 
but  it  could  hardly  equal  that  sum. 

The  necessity  of  moving  to  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut 
was  most  unfortunate  and  discouraging.  Here  was  but  a 
narrow  spit  of  land,  in  length  from  Round  Hill  to  York  Street 
and  in  width  from  the  river  to  the  Main  Street.  On  the  west 
was  the  river  and  on  the  other  three  sides  an  almost  impass¬ 
able  marsh,  probably  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  bed  of  the 
river  in  an  era  when  the  Main  Street  district  was  an  island  in 
fact.  East  of  the  marsh,  extending  to  the  top  of  Armory 
and  Crescent  hills,  was  a  fairly  heavy  growth  of  timber, 


As  the  Hassocky  Marsh  would  have  appeared  in  1636 
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As  the  Hassocky  Marsh  would  have  appeared  after  being  drained  by  the  ditch  which  became  the  Town  Brook. 
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designated  as  the  “wood  lots.”  All  the  high  ground  beyond, 
and  to  the  Wilbraham  Hills,  was  spoken  of  as  “pine  barrens 
interspersed  with  unimprovable  swamps.”  This  marsh, 
which  was  called  the  hassocky  marsh,”  was  quite  wet  and 
covered  with  hillocks  or  hummocks  of  coarse  grass.  In  the 
old  country  they  used  to  dig  out  these  hassocks  or  hummocks 
by  the  roots  and  dry  them  and  they  were  used  in  the  churches 
as  kneeling  stools.  As  time  went  on,  a  frame  work  was  made 
of  wood  and  stuffed  with  that  same  grass,  and  covered  with 
cloth,  and  so  our  grandmothers  got  the  hassock  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  the  name  for  it.  Scattered  about  this  marsh  were 
sizable  ponds.  Until  modern  times,  Frost’s  pond,  a  favorite 
skating  place  of  our  fathers,  covered  the  area  now  enclosed 
by  Market  and  Court  Streets  and  Harrison  Avenue.  The 
“Laundry  pond,”  in  1875,  was  at  Hillman  Street.  In  the 
last  century  it  was  not  unusual  to  skate  on  the  marsh  from 
the  Town  to  Bright  wood. 

Nearly  connecting  Round  Hill  and  the  hill  at  the  junction 
of  Locust  and  Main  Streets  was  a  lower  hill,  a  sort  of  back¬ 
bone  running  the  entire  length  of  and  parallel  to  Main  Street. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  high  this  hill  was,  but  in 
1675  the  second  First  Church  was  ordered  to  be  built  on  that 
hill  and  in  1728  the  horse  sheds  were  located  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  so  that  it  must  have  been  of  noticeable  height.  At 
a  parish  meeting,  May  27,  1749,  it  was  “voted  to  level  the 
hill  where  the  old  meeting  house  stands,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  proper  for  the  suitable  setting  of  the  new  meeting 
house  in  that  place.”  A  vestige  of  the  hill  can  be  seen  today 
in  the  mound  on  which  the  Court  House  stands  and  it  is 
even  more  apparent  at  Bliss  and  Howard  Streets.  Further 
confirmation  of  its  existence  is  shown  in  the  County  Records 
of  October  1,  1832,  giving  the  original  lay-out  of  West  State 
Street  as  379  feet  westward  from  Main  Street  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  thence  924  feet  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  To  one 
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Hill  at  Locust  and  Main  Streets,  about  1880. 


A  Vestige  of  the  “Hill”  at  Howard  Street 
Looking  East  from  Columbus  Avenue,  1936 
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familiar  with  engineering  procedure,  this  breaking  of  the 
course  indicates  a  hill  too  high  to  see  over.  This  data  defi¬ 
nitely  indicates  the  highest  point,  though  it  unfortunately 
gives  no  suggestion  of  the  height  of  the  hill. 

The  Town  Street  was  laid  out  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh 
and  the  bank  of  the  marsh  determined  the  present-day  line 
of  Main  Street.  At  the  South,  the  street  ended  at  the  im¬ 
passable  marsh  and  turned  west  to  the  river  with  a  lane 
which  is  now  York  Street,  and  at  the  north  it  also  turned  to 
the  river  at  the  lane  which  is  now  Cypress  Street.  A  third 
road  was  "the  way  to  the  Training  Place,”  now  Elm  Street. 
On  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  from  Cypress  to  York,  the 
home  lots,  some  forty  in  number,  were  laid  out.  William 
Pynchon  and  his  associates,  his  sons-in-law,  Elizur  Holvoke 


and  Henry  Smith,  George  Moxon,  the  pastor,  Deacon  Chapin 
and  I  homas  Stebbins,  all  lived  in  what  was  then,  as  it  now  is, 
the  most  desirable  part  of  the  town,  that  section  between 
State  and  Lyman  Streets.  The  majority  of  the  home  lots 
wei e  eight  lods  bioad,  running  westerly  from  the  street  to 
the  river,  but  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  street  each  lot  owner 
had  a  stnp  of  the  same  width  as  his  house  lot,  running  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  J  hat  on  the  dower  ground  was  a  part  of  the 
marsh,  later  known  as  the  wet  meadow,  with  wood  lots  be¬ 
yond.  Pynchon’s  house  was  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fort 
Streets.  It  was  undoubtedly  of  wattle-and-daub  construc¬ 
tion,  that  is,  a  kind  of  stucco  made  from  mud  and  straw,  and 
with  a  thatched  roof.  In  1660  John  Pynchon  built  in  front 
of  it  the  brick  house  which  became  known  as  the  Old  Fort, 
and  then  the  little  house  of  1636  became  the  ell  and  kitchen 
of  the  big  house.  In  1831  the  brick  house  was  pulled  down 
and  entirely  destroyed  and  the  original  William  Pynchon 
house  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  Cross  Street,  where  it 
remained  until  about  fifty  years  ago.  There  are  people  still 
living  who  remember  such  a  house,  as  it  stood  on  the  hillside, 
below  the  Colony  Club. 


House  formerly  standing  on  Cross  Street,  which  on  insufficient  evidence  is  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  William  Pynchon  in  1636. 

The  Orne  mansion  (site  of  the  Colony  Club)  in  the  background. 
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This  story  is  based  on  such  questionable  tradition  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  seriously.  A  practical  person  would  hardly 
have  moved  across  the  town,  a  moderate  sized,  two  century 
old  building,  hastily  constructed,  under  primitive  conditions. 
Existing  photographs  of  the  house  in  its  final  location  show 
roof  lines  such  as  to  date  the  building  as  late  as  the  18th 
century,  at  least.  The  growth  of  the  tradition  is  such  a 
perfect  example  of  how  such  stories  come  to  be,  that  it  is  well 
to  rehearse  the  facts. 

The  tale  seems  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  Alfred  Booth 
who  was  born  in  Longmeadow  on  October  10,  1824  and  came 
to  Springfield  two  years  later.  He  grew  to  be  a  man  of  precise 
ideas  with  a  keen  analytical  mind.  In  1868  he  wrote  a  series 
of  historical  articles  for  local  newspapers  and  his  statements 
seem  not  to  have  been  questioned.  He  could  hardly  have 
remembered  the  house  in  its  original  location,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  ample  opportunity  to  know  it  in  its  ultimate  state. 
He  said  that  the  John  Pynchon  house,  “was  the  first  brick 
house;  built  here  as  early  as  1660,  and  torn  down  in  1831.  A 
small  wooden  back  part,  built  years  after  the  main  structure, 
was  moved  to  the  east  end  of  Cross  Street  and  fitted  up  as  a 
small  dwelling.” 

Judge  Henry  Morris,  in  a  paper  read  January  6,  1879,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  said  that  “  the  new  house 
was  built  of  brick,  in  front  of  the  old  house,  the  old  house 
serving  as  an  appendage  to  the  new.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  older  house  was  that  in  which  William  Pynchon 
lived.  When  the  brick  house  was  taken  down  in  1831,  this 
wooden  building  was  removed  to  Cross  Street  and  fitted  up 
for  a  dwelling.  It  had  often  been  repaired  and  in  its  present 
condition  bears  but  little  outward  likeness  to  the  original 
structure.  But  in  some  of  its  parts  it  is  probably  the  oldest 
building  in  the  city.” 

’s  “Handbook  of  Springfield,”  published  in  1884, 
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said,  —  “The  wooden  house  which  had  been  the  home  of 
William  Pynchon  was  connected  with  the  new  brick  house 
and  made  to  serve  as  an  appendage  to  it.  It  was  removed  in 
1831  to  the  easterly  part  of  Cross  Street,  where  in  an  altered 
state,  in  1883,  it  serves  as  a  dwelling  house.  There  are  still 
marks  of  antiquity  about  it.” 

Charles  H.  Barrows,  in  his  “Historical  Address,”  published 
in  1916,  said,  —  “Upon  the  demolition  of  the  ‘fort’,  the 
wooden  annex,  which  Judge  Henry  Morris,  perhaps  on  the 
authority  of  his  father,  Oliver  B.  Morris,  believed  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  original  house  on  the  same  spot,  occupied 
by  William  Pynchon,  was  removed  to  Cross  Street.  To  it 
I  took  the  artist  (Copeland)  who  was  making  pictures  for 
King’s  Handbook  and  his  drawing  is  accurate  except  for  the 
fanciful  rural  background.  This  wooden  building  was  de¬ 
molished  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Milton  Bradley.” 

Thus  we  have  the  sequence.  In  1868  the  house  was  said 
to  have  been  built  years  after  the  main  structure.  It  might 
have  been  anv  one  of  the  numerous  outbuildings  erected  on 
the  Pynchon  property  at  any  time  within  a  period  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  Eleven  years  later  it  was  said  that  it 
was  not  improbable  that  it  was  William  Pynchon’s  house. 
Four  years  later,  in  a  publication  written  for  popular  con¬ 
sumption,  it  had  positively  become  William  Pynchon’s. 
After  a  lapse  of  another  thirty-two  years,  a  careful  lawyer, 
of  the  old  school  was  less  positive.  He  was  of  an  historical 
mind  and  suggested  a  bit  of  skepticism. 

The  choice  of  words  makes  it  appear  obvious  that  each  of 
these  later  writers  quoted  the  earlier,  so  much  so  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  go  back  to  the  first  and  discard  the  later 
story,  concluding  that  the  building  in  question  has  no  histori¬ 


cal  interest  or  value  whatever. 

One  of  the  earliest  lot  divisions  was  that  for  the  ministry, 
extending  from  Besse  Place  to  the  south  line  of  horbcs 
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Wallace  front  building.  Here  lived  the  successive  church 
pastors  until  1806,  when  it  was  divided  into  three  parcels  and 
sold  by  order  of  the  General  Court.  By  1846  it  had  again 
become  an  entity  under  the  ownership  of  the  Barnes  family 
and  so  remained  for  live  years.  Vernon  Street  was  cut 
th  rough,  and  then  the  division  began  anew. 

From  the  street  to  the  river  the  house  lots  were  divided 
by  fences,  which  a  town  order  directed  should  be  either  of 
five  foot  paling  or  else  of  five  rails.  The  same  order  provided 
for  the  compulsory  joining  of  neighbors  in  the  building  of 
a  division  fence  between  two  lots.  The  rail  fences  were  of  a 
substantial  type,  the  rails  being  let  into  mortises  in  the  posts. 
Such  fencing  must  have  been  instituted  quite  early,  for  on 
November  23,  1638,  it  was  “ordered  that  a  foot  path  and 
stiles  be  allowed  through  every  man’s  lot  and  next  the  great 
river.” 

Within  these  enclosed  house  lots  were  not  only  the  houses 
and  outbuildings,  but  orchards  and  gardens  as  well.  None 
of  the  early  buildings  were  of  the  type  later  familiar  on  the 
western  frontier  and  known  as  log  houses.  Log  houses  were 
first  built  in  America  by  the  Swedes  who  came  to  Delaware 
in  1638,  but  it  was  many  years  before  a  knowledge  of  such 
construction  spread  to  Massachusetts.  The  earliest  log 
house  of  which  there  is  any  local  record  was  that  built  by 
David  Morgan  for  John  Pynchon  in  1678.  This  was  at  Round 
Hill,  which  had  been  given  to  him  in  1654  for  a  sheep  pasture 
and  was  undoubtedly  to  house  a  sheep  herder. 

Construction  of  the  first  Springfield  houses  followed  the 
methods  and  design  familiar  to  the  early  settlers  when  they 
lived  in  England.  The  roofs  were  thatched;  the  sides  were  of 
weather  boarding  or  wattle-and-daub.  These  newcomers, 
appalled  by  the  unexpected  severity  of  the  winters,  found 
that  the  mud-stucco  siding  succumbed  to  the  rigors  of  ice  and 
snow  and  for  protection  they  were  forced  to  overlay  it  with 
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additional  outside  covering  of  boarding.  I  he  development 
of  local  building  construction  is  plainly  shown  in  known  ex¬ 
amples  of  early  Springfield. 

The  house  built  for  the  first  minister  in  1639  had  wattle- 
and-daub  sides  and  a  thatched  roof.  The  first  church,  of 
1645,  was  also  of  wattle-and-daub,  but  the  roof  was  shingled. 
Seven  years  later  the  outside  was  clapboarded.  The  shop 
built  for  the  village  smith  in  1646  was  “boarded  both  roof 
and  sides.”  The  first  schoolhouse,  built  in  1679  had  sides 
of  clapboards  and  a  roof  of  shingles. 

I  he  tendency  away  from  thatched  roofs  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  fear  of  fire.  Chimneys  were  of  clay-daubed 
timbers.  Such  construction  was  common  and  satisfactory 
in  England,  with  its  mild  winters,  but  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land,  a  series  of  disastrous  fires  gave  cause  for  eventually 
banning  such  hazardous  construction. 

The  fire  terror  was  ever  present.  If  the  household  fire 
became  extinguished  through  neglect,  it  was  customary  to 
send  to  a  neighbor’s  for  glowing  embers  to  rekindle  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  transportation,  a  fickle  wind  might  carry  sparks  to  a 
flimsy  roof,  so  that  it  was  ordered  that  no  person  should 
“carry  fire  in  the  street  without  a  covering.”  In  addition  it 
was  provided  that  “every  householder  shall  have  in  readiness 
about  his  house  a  ladder  about  sixteen  rungs  or  steps,  at 
least,  to  prevent  the  damage  of  fire.” 

in  many  New  England  towns  building  construction  was 
influenced  by  an  abundance  of  stone  but  here  it  was  equally 
influenced  by  an  utter  lack  of  it.  The  town  proper,  the 
meadows  west  of  the  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  high  ground 
east  of  the  town  were  all  absolutely  devoid  of  stone  of  any 
kind.  Such  was  the  scarcity  that  the  minister’s  house  built 
in  1639  had  “the  sides  of  the  cellar  planked.” 

Evidence  of  the  value  placed  on  building  stone  is  shown 
in  the  selectmen’s  order  of  Eebruary  10,  1652-53,  which 
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“granted  to  Rowland  Thomas  liberty  to  carry  away  those 

tones  he  hath  dodged  in  Powscowsack  River  by  the  end  of 
June,  no  man  to  molest  him  in  the  mayne  time  but  in  case 

Ih  "  ‘  ,ym' "  Sl'a"  »'V  . .  .o 

John  Pynchon’s  account  books  show  numerous  payments 
for  stone  brought  from  Small  Brook,  which  was  nearly  hve 
mi  es  from  the  town;  a  tedious  and  expensive  journey  with  a 
urn  enng  oxcart.  In  time  an  outcropping  ledge  of  sand¬ 
stone  was  found  near  Benton  street  at  a  place  called  the 

one  Pit.  o  make  this  available,  the  Middle  Causeway 
(State  Street  was  extended  to  it,  the  extension  being  known 
as  ^tone  1  it  Road  and  now  upper  State  Street. 

T  here  was  of  course  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  to  be 

ad  from  the  nver  be<-l  and  banks  at  Enfield  Rapids,  but  it 
was  not  of  a  fire-resistant  quality,  and  so  did  not  fill  the  cry 
mg  need  for  material  for  fireplaces,  hearths  and  chimneys 
Moreover,  its  carriage  was  a  most  arduous  upstream  journey 
I  he  very  nature  of  such  freight  meant  heavy  weight  which 
m  turn  meant  heavy  scows.  Nevertheless,  through  dire 
necessity,  its  use  was  increasingly  resorted  to.  The  return  of 
the  Continental  Ferry  at  Springfield  for  1778  includes  a 
charge  ot  84  pounds  for  bringing  up  “fourteen  boat  loads  of 
stone  at  120  shillings  per  load.” 

The  “great  river,”  -  the  Connecticut,  was  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  settlement.  Before  wheeled  vehicles 
became  common,  the  river,  rather  than  the  town  street,  was 
the  common  highway.  Until  that  street  was  extended  south 
across  the  marsh,  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  corn  mill  on 
Mill  River  was  by  water. 

Aftei  the  Indians  had  gathered  their  crops  from  the  fields 
in  the  Agawam  meadows,  the  cattle  of  the  English  were  put 
over  for  pasturage,  followed  in  acorn  time  by  the  swine. 
Such  transportation  must  have  been  in  cumbersome  scows, 
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but  for  their  personal  use  the  settlers  provided  canoes  of  the 
Pattern  used  by  the  local  natives.  These  were  made  from 
hollowed  out  logs  and  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  trees 
suitable  for  this  use  that  their  cutting  was  restricted  by 
drastic  town  orders.  I  here  is  but  one  recorded  mention  of  a 
birchbark  canoe  here  and  that  one  obviously  was  brought 
in  from  the  north  as  in  this  vicinity  the  canoe-birch  seems 
not  to  have  grown  to  a  size  sufficient  for  such  construction. 

Quite  early  a  primitive  foot  bridge  and  path  gave  access 
to  the  corn  mill  but  the  first  major  town  improvement  was 
the  extension  of  Main  Street  to  the  south  beyond  the  corner 
of  York  Street,  when  in  March  1643  a  bridge  and  a  corduroy 
road  were  built  across  the  brook  and  marsh  to  provide  a  cart¬ 
way  to  the  mill.  I  his  was  called  the  Lower  Causeway,  and 
led  to  the  present  Locust  Street.  As  early  as  1638  it  was 
realized  that  some  access  must  be  had  to  the  wood  lots  east 


of  the  town  street  and  it  was  proposed  to  lay  out  a  road  much 
along  the  line  of  the  present  Harrison  Avenue,  but  on  account 
of  the  steep  hill  encountered  after  crossing  the  marsh,  the 
idea  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  In  1648,  however,  some 
such  outlet  was  found  to  be  imperative  and  a  toll  road  was 
built  across  the  marsh,  which  was  known  as  the  Middle 
Causeway,  and  later  became  State  Street.  This  was  also  a 
corduroy  road,  and  today  when  a  deep  trench  is  dug  in  that 
part  of  State  Street  between  Main  and  Willow,  the  logs  of 
the  old  road  of  1648  are  often  encountered,  some  six  feet 
below  the  present  surface.  When  this  road  was  later  extended 
up  the  hill  to  join  the  Bay  Path,  it  bore  abruptly  to  the  south 
beyond  Maple  Street,  to  avoid  the  steep  grade,  continuing 
easterly  via  the  ravine  still  existing  between  State  and  High 
Streets,  and  meeting  the  present  State  Street  line  beyond 
the  hill  crest.  Still  later  the  line  of  the  road  approximated 
the  line  of  the  Armory  fence,  the  present  roadway  being 
fairly  modern. 
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Showing  the  development  of  the  Bay  Path  into  Mill  and  Pine  Streets. 
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n  1662  a  road  was  projected  to  the  House  of  Correction 
t  en  being  built  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Maple  and 
emple  Strets,  and  continuing  on  to  Thompson's  Dingle  at 
Avon  Place  and  that  became  Maple  Street.  Not  long  after 
a  third  corduroy  road,  the  Upper  Causeway,  was  built  across 
the  marsh.  1  his  became  Carew  Street.  In  1710  a  road  was 
laid  out  across  the  wood  lots  from  the  Middle  Causeway 
(State  Street)  to  the  Upper  Causeway  (Carew  Street)  which 
is  now  Chestnut  Street,  and  that  completed  the  road  work 
of  the  first  hundred  years  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut. 
Many  changes  have  of  course  been  made  to  these  roads. 
Mam  Street  is  at  least  six  feet  higher  than  then,  and  as  late 
as  1898  the  level  of  Court  Square  was  raised  five  feet,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  death  of  many  of  the  fine  old  elm  trees. 

From  the  east,  down  the  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  came  Garden  Brook  as  far  as  Spring  Street;  then 
turning  obliquely  south  to  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Worth¬ 
ington  it  followed  the  north  line  of  Worthington  Street  as  far 
as  where  Poli’s  Theater  now  stands.  There  it  turned  north, 
continuing  beyond  Round  Hill  and  so  into  the  river.  A  simi¬ 
lar  brook  came  from  the  ravine  known  as  Skunk's  Misery, 
where  the  High  School  of  .Commerce  stands,  and  followed 
the  line  of  Temple  and  Stockbridge  Streets  to  Main,  where 
it  turned  south  and  came  into  the  Connecticut  just  south  of 
^  oi  k  Stieet.  Eventually  these  two  brooks  were  connected, 
in  the  following  way.  Very  early,  each  lot  owner  was  required 
to  dig  a  ditch  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  opposite  his  home- 
lot,  so  as  to  drain  the  marsh,  which  in  time  thus  became 
meadowland.  In  1660  this  ditch  was  continued  easterly 
along  the  line  of  Worthington  Street  to  meet  Garden  Brook, 
so  that  the  stream  coming  down  from  the  east  thereafter 
flowed  both  north  and  south  parallel  to  Main  Street,  and  the 
southerly  branch  was,  down  to  modern  times,  known  as  the 
Town  Brook.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  this  was  the 
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I  own  water  supply.  The  writer  well  remembers  his  father 
telling  him  of  catching  trout  in  this  brook  while  standing  on 
the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  about  where  the  Union  Trust 
Company  is,  and  that  was  not  very  long  before  the  Civil  War. 
Eventually,  as  the  space  on  the  desirable  west  side  of  Main 
Street  was  built  up,  piles  were  driven  into  the  marsh  adjacent 
to  the  east  side  of  the  street  and  small  stores  and  houses  were 
built  on  these,  with  little  bridges  across  the  brook.  Today, 
this  brook  is  in  a  sewer  under  the  Main  Street  easterly  side¬ 
walk. 

Here  William  Pynchon  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man.  A  devoted  family  cared  for  his  personal  needs,  while  a 
corps  of  indentured  servants  carried  on  the  details  of  his 
varied  business  affairs.  Many  who  later  became  prosperous 
citizens  of  the  community  began  life  here  under  contract  of 
service  to  him.  From  quotations  in  his  book,  the  “Meritori¬ 
ous  Price  of  Our  Redemption”  it  is  apparent  that  he  had 
here  a  library  adequate  for  his  personal  pleasure  and  chosen 
work.  His  close  companion,  the  Reverend  George  Moxon, 
was  a  person  of  education  and  culture  who  shared  his  liberal 
views. 

From  the  first,  the  Settlement  was  an  enterprise  planned 
to  be,  and  in  fact  was,  conducted  as  a  one  man  affair.  As 
long  as  William  Pynchon  remained,  it  was  under  his  direct 
control.  The  town  was  nearly  independent  of  outside  help. 
It  was  a  community  of  masons,  carpenters,  coopers,  glass 
makers,  nearly  all  of  the  basic  trades  being  represented.  By 
1646  the  great  need  for  a  blacksmith  was  realized  and  even¬ 
tually  one  was  provided  in  the  person  of  John  Stewart,  who 
had  been  captured  by  Cromwell’s  army  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar  in  Scotland,  in  1650.  Pie  was  one  of  the  iron  workers 
who  were  deported  to  New  England  and  bound  out  to  serve 
a  certain  time  to  pay  for  his  passage,  this  John  Stewart’s 
time  being  bought  by  John  Pynchon.  Fie  continued  to  serve 
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the  town  even  after  his  term  had  expired  and  was  the  village 
smith  foi  the  lest  of  his  life.  His  home  was  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  Street,  just  south  of  the  present  Pynchon  Street. 

In  1652,  William  Pynchon  returned  to  England,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife.  Plis  exit  was  so  quietly  made  that  it  pos¬ 
sibly  was  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  who  may 
have  feared  the  outcome  of  the  controversy  they  had  ini- 
tiated  with  one  of  his  standing  and  resources. 

I  he  reason  generally  ascribed  for  his  going  was  a  fear  of 
persecution  due  to  the  publication  of  his  controversial  book, 
the  Meritorious  Price  of  Our  Redemption,”  but  there  seem 
to  have  been  other  reasons.  His  business  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  a  resident  manager  in  England  would  be  of 
distinct  advantage,  and  that  position  he  could  most  ably  fill, 
while  his  son  was  well  qualified  to  carry  on  at  the  producing 
end.  Moreover,  such  residence  in  England  would  give  to  him 
the  peace  and  opportunity  for  study  and  cultural  pursuits 
which  he  craved  and  which  had  been  so  long  denied  him  dur¬ 
ing  his  voluntary  exile  in  America.  At  this  time,  this  was 
possible  in  England  because  the  political  conditions  which 
led  to  his  exile  had  so  changed  when  Cromwell  came  into 
power. 

There  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  in  his  own  mind,  his 
sojourn  was  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  with  the  thought  of 
leaving  to  time  the  quieting  of  criticism  of  his  liberal  ideas. 
In  1652,  apparently  while  living  in  England,  he  published 
his  second  book,  “The  Jewes  Synagogue,”  the  title  page  of 
which  reads,  “by  William  Pynchon  of  Springfield  in  New 
England,”  indicating  that  he  even  then  considered  America 
his  real  abiding  place. 

Against  this  theory  is  the  argument  that  before  leaving,  he 
disposed  of  all  his  property  in  New  England.  It  is  true  that 
on  April  17,  1651,  he  deeded  his  mill  property  to  his  son  and 
two  sons-in-law.  On  the  same  day  he  executed  a  deed  of  gift, 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town,  of  the  great 
tract  between  the  Chicopee  river  and  YVillimanset  Brook, 
which  he  had  bought  from  the  Indian,  Nippumsuit,  on  April 
20,  1641.  On  September  24,  of  the  same  year,  1651,  he  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  son,  John,  all  remaining  lands  and  buildings  in 
Springfield  and  along  the  river. 

It  is  possible  that  these  transfers  were  due  to  a  fear  of 
confiscation  of  his  property,  but  in  any  event  he  was  merely 
following  a  custom  of  the  family  and  of  the  times.  In  the 
17th  century,  a  traveler,  anticipating  a  long  journey  or  a 
hazardous  voyage,  commonly  conveyed  his  property  to  his 
family,  by  will  or  deed,  possibly  expecting  it  would  be 
retrieved  if  he  survived.  John  Pynchon,  long  before  his  death, 
passed  his  property  on  to  his  sons,  and  later  generations  of 
the  family  did  likewise. 

Certain  facts,  however,  suggest  that  even  before  the 
advent  of  his  book,  he  had  been  arranging  his  affairs  for  a 
long  journey  to  England.  A  notation  on  the  British  Museum 
copy  of  the  “  Meritorius  Price,  ”  indicate  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  June  2,  1650.  It  was  received  in  Boston,  “  a  few  days,” 
prior  to  October  16,  1650. 

On  April  22  and  29,  1650,  through  agents  in  England, 
Pynchon  had  contracted  with  Elugh  Dudley,  James  Wells 
and  Edward  Foster  all  of  Barnet,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  come 
to  New  England  and  serve  him  for  five  years  from  the  date 
of  their  arrival,  which  came  to  be  July  2,  1650.  On  September 
9,  1650,  he  assigned  the  Dudley  and  Wells  contracts  to  Henry 
Smith,  and  on  the  same  date,  Foster  was  assigned  to  Ehzur 
Holyoke.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  this  entire  procedure, 
he  was  merely  using  his  facilities  to  secure  servants  for  others 
and  that  his  original  agreements  were  actually  on  behalf  of 
his  two  sons-in-law. 

It  is  more  significant  that  on  October  15,  1650,  he  assigned 
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to  Benjamin  Cooley  the  three  and  a  half  years  remaining  to 
him  of  Samuel  Terry’s  time. 

J  he  weight  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  William  Pynchon 
originally  planned  but  a  temporary  stay  abroad.  Possibly  he 
found  that  his  representation  of  the  business  in  England  was 
even  more  desirable  and  necessary  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Certainly  he  found  England  under  Cromwell  a  pleasanter 
home  than  was  New  England  under  the  bigoted  rulers  who 
had  come  into  power. 


He  first  settled  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex.  Today,  this  is 
one  of  the  slum  districts  of  northeast  London,  but  in  the  17th 
century  it  was  a  suburb  of  the  city,  made  up  of  the  hne  homes 
of  wealthy  London  merchants.  There  he  lived  for  a  year  or 
more  and  evidently  he  found  satisfaction  in  English  life,  for, 
on  December  5,  1653,  he  bought  from  Andrew  King,  mer¬ 
chant,  of  London,  and  Mary  King,  his  wife,  property  at 
Wraysbury,  by  the  Thames,  in  Buckinghamshire.  This  prop¬ 
erty  had  in  part  been  in  the  occupation  and  tenure  of  this 
Andrew  King  and  in  part  of  Thomas  Blatt.  The  conveyance 
quieted  also  an  interest  or  claim  had  by  “William  Sharrow 
of  London,  gentleman,  James  Sharrow,  late  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  London,  gentleman,  'deceased,  brother  of  William 
Sharrow,  and  John  Sharrow,  gentleman,  deceased,  late  father 
of  Will  iam  and  James  Sharrow.  ’’  The  property  as  described, 
included  the  usual  buildings  and  appurtenances,  as  well  as 
gardens  and  a  “part  thereof  planted  with  fruit  trees  and 
used  for  an  orchard  and  one  dovehouse  lately  built.” 

It  is  significant  that  the  year  and  month  when  Pynchon 
seemingly  decided  to  remain  permanently  in  England  and  so 
bought  this  estate,  was  the  year  and  month  when  Cromwell 
became  dictator. 

There  Pynchon’s  wife  died,  October  10,  1657,  and  there  he 
lived  until  he  died,  October  29,  1662,  and  was  buried  in  the 
adjacent  churchyard. 
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At  Wraysbury  he  was  joined  by  Henry  Smith,  who  left 
his  wife,  Ann,  a  capable  Pynchon  daughter,  to  settle  his  New 
England  affairs,  having  on  October  17,  1652,  given  her  power 
of  attorney  to  so  do.  Acting  under  this  power,  on  August  18, 
1654,  she  conveyed  to  her  brother,  John  Pynchon,  the  Smith 
third  interest  in  the  mill  property,  and  practically  all  of 
Henry  Smith’s  real  estate  holdings,  whereupon  she  too 
departed  for  Wraysbury. 

Why  William  Pynchon  chose  that  obscure  town  is  un¬ 
known.  It  has  been  said,  on  evidence  impossible  to  substan¬ 
tiate  at  this  time,  that  it  had  been  his  earlier  home  and  that 
it  was  from  there  that  he  had  emigrated  to  America.  How¬ 
ever,  Springfield  certainly  was  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  it  is  of  record  that  he  was  living  there  as  late  as  1620. 
In  the  Church  of  All  S  aints’  at  Springfield,  is  a  record  on  a 
wooden  board,  indicating  that  in  1624  he  was  a  warden  of 
that  church,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  when,  or  by  what 
authority  that  record  was  made.  Thus  the  question  must 
rest  until  additional  evidence  is  produced. 

Under  John  Pynchon,  Springfield  became  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  more  prosperous.  In  1660  he  built  the  brick  house 
which  was  garrisoned  during  King  Philip’s  war,  and  proved 
the  salvation  of  the  settlers  at  the  time  of  the  assault  on 
Springfield  on  October  5,  1675. 

John  Pynchon  continued  the  friendly  relations  of  his 
father  with  the  Indians  and  in  1666,  to  put  an  end  to  various 
and  continuing  disagreements  between  the  settlers  and  the 
Indians,  he  bought  out  the  rights  which  they  had  reserved 
in  the  original  agreement  of  1636  to  some  bits  of  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  As  part  of  the  compensation  he  built 
for  them  on  Long  Hill,  where  I)r.  Kilroy  later  had  his  home, 
a  stockaded  village  after  the  Indian  manner,  where  they 
lived  until  finally  driven  from  the  vallev  after  their  futile 
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attempt  to  burn  and  destroy  the  town.  I  his  was  one  of  the 
first  Indian  reservations  in  America. 

For  years  the  townspeople  had  been  hampered  and  handi- 
capped  from  lack  of  an  adequate  grist  mill,  bar  too  often 
the  boisterous  waters  of  the  Mill  River  washed  away  the 
sluices,  leaving  the  primitive  mill  inoperative.  Eventually 
John  Pynchon  yielded  to  persistent  entreaties  and  built  a 
more  modern  mill  on  the  Town  Brook,  just  south  of  York 
Street.  I  here,  however,  the  water  supply  proved  inadequate 
and  in  1666,  a  return  was  made  to  “the  old  mill  stream.” 
Complete  new  water  works  and  an  adequate  mill  were  con¬ 
structed  which  served  satisfactorily  until  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  in  1675. 

I  he  first  local  Community  Chest  was  organized  in  1667 
when  Deacon  Chapin  and  two  others  were  asked  to  take 
charge  of  a  fund  of  three  or  four  pounds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  needy  through  the  winter.  In  1711  a  Frenchman,  called 
John  Mallefield,  an  itinerant  peddler  passing  through  here, 
was  sick  and  died,  and  in  appreciation  of  the  care  given  him, 
left  his  property  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  The  inventory  of 
his  estate  shows  an  amazing  assortment  of  goods  running 
from  jew  s-harps  to  books,  a  fid  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
quantities  of  the  different  books,  one  called  “Sighs  From 
Hell”  was  apparently  the  best  seller  in  those  days.  The 
trustees  appointed  to  settle  the  estate  were  ordered  to  turn 
the  merchandise  into  money  and  loan  out  the  whole  fund  at 
interest,  which  was  done  for  a  time,  but  through  inattention 
and  neglect  the  principal  was  soon  dissipated.  It  is  interest-  ' 
ing  to  again  note  what  compound  interest  do^s  to  money,  for 
if  this  $800  had  been  properly  administered  and  accounted 
for  at  6%  compound  interest,  without  depletion,  the  poor  of 
Springfield  would  today  have  a  fund  of  $373 ,000,000  to  draw 
on,  with  an  annual  income  of  over  $22,000,000. 

In  1667  John  Pynchon  built  the  saw  mill  on  Mill  River, 
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above  his  father’s  original  corn  mill,  and  below  the  corn  mill, 
he  established  in  1697  the  first  blast  furnace  in  this  part  of 
New  England,  using  iron  ore  from  the  south  side  of  the 
Chicopee  River  just  east  of  the  present  dam  at  Chicopee 
Falls.  The  success  of  this  furnace  and  its  continuous  exist¬ 
ence  over  the  years  was  one  of  the  determining  factors  which 
led  to  the  establishment  at  Springfield,  of  the  Continental 
Armory,  by  Washington  and  Knox  in  1777.  /Alter  John 
Pynchon’s  death,  others  built  a  furnace  by  the  Chicopee 
River,  near  the  source  of  ore  supply,  and  this  was  the  genesis 
of  the  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Company  of  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

John  Pynchon  carried  on  here  and  became  a  great  indus¬ 
trialist  and  greatly  extended  the  fur  trade.  Trading  posts  and 
factors  were  established  at  Westfield,  Hadley  and  North¬ 
ampton.  In  1663,  in  partnership  with  Major  William 
Hathorne,  ancestor  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  he  was  operat¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Aurania  (Albany)  and  Ausatinneag  (Housatonic). 
In  the  spring  of  1675,  Timothy  Cooper  succeeded  at  Albany. 
The  details  and  ethics  of  the  fur  trade  as  developed  by  the 
Pyn chons  were  the  prototype  of  the  policies  of  the  great 
Hudson  Bay  Company  which  has  been  in  continuous  exist¬ 
ence  for  250  years. 

In  1652,  a  part  interest  was  bought  in  the  200  ton  ship 
Mayflower  of  Boston.  Other  ships  were  bought  or  built  at 
Springfield  or  Hartford;  the  Desire ,  the  John  s  Adventure , 
the  ketch  Northern  Venture.  These  voyaged  to  the  West 
Indies  with  pork,  beef,  wool  and  corn  and  returned  with  mo¬ 
lasses,  sugar,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  fruits.  Furs  were  shipped  to 
England  in  exchange  for  cloths  and  other  manufacturedgoods. 

After  John  Pynchon’s  death,  in  1703,  the  town  continued 
in  a  prosaic  way,  but  saw  many  of  the  picturesque  incidents 
of  the  times.  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  here  in  1758,  fresh 
from  his  triumphs  at  Louisburg  and  en  route  to  the  relief  of 
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Ticonderoga  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  In  1776 
General  Knox  crossed  the  river  at  Cypress  Street  and  passed 
through  Main  and  up  State  Street  with  the  cannon  brought 
from  Ticonderoga  for  the  relief  of  Boston.  In  November 
1777  the  Hessian  soldiers  of  Burgoyne’s  army,  captured  at 
Saratoga  the  previous  month,  marched  down  Main  Street 
on  their  way  to  internment  at  Cambridge.  With  these  sol¬ 
diers  was  the  wife  ol  the  German  general,  Riedesel,  riding 
m  the  same  calash  in  which  she  had  followed  her  husband  to 
what  was  expected  to  be  a  glorious  victory. 

One  of  the  captured  soldiers  writing  home  said,  —  “  Spring- 
field  is  an  exceedingly  lively  little  village  with  very  pretty 
houses.  It  is  true  the  houses  lie  from  hftv  to  one  hundred  paces 
apart,  but  this  space  is  either  a  yard  or  a  garden,  which  is 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  fence.  The  gardens  also  contain 
statues.  (Sic) *  I  his  place  is  a  veritable  magazine  for  the 
storage  of  weapons  for  the  Americans,  and  it  has  also  a  small 
but  very  well  built  armory  or  arsenal.  We  here  saw  various 
parks  of  artillery  with  their  trains  and  among  other  things, 
twelve  entirely  new  four  pounders  of  French  make.  The 
store  or  magazine  houses  are  filled  from  top  to  bottom  and 
workmen  of  all  trades  are  seen  in  all  the  houses  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  wagons,  guns,  etc.  We 
saw  here  wagons  which  could  not  have  been  better  made  in 
England.  Order  prevailed  everywhere;  an  old  man  with  a 
large  gray  overcoat  attracted  our  attention  by  his  scoldings 
and  the  noise  that  he  made.  We  ascertained  that  he  was 
Master-General  of  Ordnance.” 

Each  of  our  country’s  wars  has  brought  some  prosperity 
and  increase  of  population  to  Springfield.  This  was  true  even 
of  King  Philip’s  war.  In  spite  of  the  ruin  and  devastation 

*  So  far  as  is  known,  the  text  of  this  letter  now  exists  only  in  the  printed  English 
version.  It  suggests  a  possible  misreading  or  an  imperfect  translation  and  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  in  the  original  German,  the  word  rendered  as  “statues,”  might  have 
been  meant  lor  outbuildings  or  summer  houses. 
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wrought  by  the  natives,  some  of  the  garrison  soldiers  sent 
here  at  the  time  became  permanent  settlers.  Stragglers  from 
Burgoyne’s  captured  army  deserted  and  founded  families 
here,  notably  the  Worthys  of  West  Springfield. 

In  1776  Washington  asked  the  Continental  Congress  that 
an  armory  be  established  at  Hartford  but  the  Congress 
ordered  it  to  be  at  Brookfield.  After  consideration  of  both  of 
the  proposed  sites,  General  Knox  expressed  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Springfield,  whereupon  Washington  instructed  him 
to  ignore  the  Congressional  orders  and  to  proceed  with  the 
work  at  Springfield,  because  of  the  special  facilities  which  the 
town  afforded. 

Artisans  of  all  sorts  were  recruited  and  sent  here;  gun 
makers,  saddlers,  shoe  makers,  carpenters,  tinsmiths.  They 
were  enlisted  in  the  Continental  service  and  the  foremen 
were  commissioned  as  officers.  For  years  the  place  was  a 
teeming  hive  of  the  highest  grade  of  mechanics  and  after  the 
war  many  of  these  remained. 

The  first  operations  were  in  the  barn  in  the  rear  of  a  build¬ 
ing  known  as  the  Hitchcock  House  which  was  on  Main  Street 
where  Emery  Street  now  is.  Later  the  town  training  field 
was  leased  and  eventually  bought,  and  this  became  the  pres¬ 
ent  Armory  grounds. 

Here  were  shod  the  horses  of  Arm  and’ s  Flying  Corps. 
Shoes  were  set  on  the  horse  of  General  Stark.  Cannon  were 
cast.  Field  pieces  were  constructed  complete.  Captured  guns 
were  repaired.  Dr.  Charles  Pynchon,  great,  great  grandson 
of  William,  the  founder,  was  in  charge  of  the  military  hos¬ 
pital.  The  extent  of  the  operations  was  amazing. 

With  the  years,  the  verdant  alluvial  meadows  of  West 
Springfield  became  increasingly  attractive  in  conti  ast  with 
the  sterile  lands  of  the  town  proper,  so  much  so  that  the  west 
side  became  the  important  part  and  was  known  as  Spnng- 
field,  while  the  old  town  was  called  East  Springfield.  So 
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great  became  the  intercourse  and  traffic  that  in  1805  the 
first  toll  bridge  was  built,  uncovered  and  painted  red.  In 
1814  it  succumbed  to  the  weight  of  a  heavily  laden  army 
transport  and  was  entirely  destroyed.  Succeeding  this,  was 
the  covered  toll  bridge  of  1816,  which  served  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  Memorial  Bridge  was  built. 

Encouraged  by  its  growth  and  prosperity,  about  1827,  the 
village  seemed  to  throw  off' its  swaddling  clothes  and  become 
a  town.  A  brick  town  hall  was  built.  It  still  stands,  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Market  Streets.  On  a  lane  which  became 
School  Street  (north  east  corner  of  High  Street)  was  built 
the  first  High  School.  Joseph  Ashley  made  in  colors,  an 
elaborate  map  of  the  town,  including  the  territory  from 
Longmeadow  to  Hadley,  Chicopee  then  being  a  part  of 
Springfield.  This  showed  not  only  the  roads  and  streets,  but 
indicated  the  houses,  with  the  owners’  names.  It  was  made 
in  sections,  joined  together  with  hooks  and  eyes.  In  its  old 
wooden  case  it  is  today  a  valued  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
City  Engineer’s  office. 

Samuel  Bowles,  who  had  come  from  Hartford  in  1824  to 
establish  the  Republican ,  secured  a  small  reproduction  of 
this  map  from  which  he  published  a  wall  map.  It  created 
quite  a  furore  in  the  community  and  this  “interloper”  was 
accused  by  his  rivals  of  commercializing  town  property  for 
his  personal  benefit. 

Thomas  Blanchard,  who  lived  on  Main  Street  (now  the 
southwest  corner  of  Wilcox  Street)  was  then  experimenting 
with  steamboats,  and  rolled  up  Main  Street  one  of  those  days, 
in  one  of  the  world’s  first  steam  automobiles. 

A 

The  streets  were  then  first  named.  The  town  street  became 
Main  Street.  The  road  to  the  Bridge;  Bridge  Street.  The 
way  to  the  Upper  Ferry  (the  Wharf  Lane  of  John  Pynchon’s 
day  and  now  Cypress  Street)  was  called  Ferry  Street.  There 
were  North,  South,  Water,  Court,  State,  Mill,  Union,  Armory 
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unci  Cent i  al  Stieets;  nil  obviously  named.  \\  hnt  is  now  High 
Street,  which  then  ran  westerly  from  Walnut  Street,  only  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  called  Pleasant  Street.  The  road  to 
Benjamin  Belcher  s  factory,  by  the  falls  of  Chicopee  River, 


was  named  Factory  Street,  and  is  now  Saint  lames  Avenue, 
bactoiy  Street  was  a  development  of  the  path  known  to 
William  Pynchon  as  the  way  to  Squanunganuck, ’’  which 
was  the  trail  of  the  Indians  to  the  14  wading  place,  "  below  the 
falls  at  Chicopee  Falls  and  so  to  Hadley.  In  the  early  18th 
century  it  was  the  road  to  the  iron  works  which  became 
Belcher’s  in  the  early  19th  century. 

Court  Square  then  received  its  name  as  did  Franklin 
Square,  which  was  that  part  of  the  Armory  grounds  between 
hederal  and  Magazine  Streets,  while  the  open  space  where 
the  Federal  Arsenal  stands,  was  called  Liberty  Square,  with 
Liberty  Street  encircling  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  streets  were  called  after  native  trees; 
Elm,  Chestnut,  Maple,  Pine  and  Walnut.  That  is  about  all 
there  was  to  the  Springfield  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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The  Removal  to  the  East  Side 


IT  has  been  too  often  questioned  whether  certain  local 
incidents  were  facts  or  had  only  legendary  substance. 
There  should  be  no  controversy.  The  evidence  is  clear 
for  him  to  read  who  will.  John  Fiske  says,  —  “The  be¬ 
ginnings  of  New  England  were  made  in  the  full  daylight  of 
modern  history.  It  was  an  age  of  town  records,  of  registered 
deeds,  of  contemporary  memoirs,  of  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence,  of  controversial  pamphlets,  funeral  sermons,  political 
diatribes,  specific  instructions,  official  reports  and  private 
letters.  It  was  not  a  time  in  which  mythical  personages  or 
incredible  legends  could  flourish,  and  such  things  we  do  not 
find  in  the  history  of  New  England.  There  was  nevertheless 
a  romantic  side  to  this  history,  enough  to  envelop  some  of 
its  characters  and  incidents  in  a  glamour  that  may  mislead 
the  modern  reader.” 

This  is  especially  true  of  Springfield,  for  no  community 
has  more  complete  records  of  early  days,  or  records  kept  by 
more  intelligent  scribes. 

Fifty  years  ago,  mankind  was  subject  to  an  ailment  called 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  supposedly  caused  by  grape  seeds. 
Usually  the  sufferer  died.  Today  we  know  that  the  trouble 
is  not  caused  by  grape  seeds.  We  call  it  appendicitis,  and  the 
surgeon  gives  quick  relief. 

In  that  same  era  of  medical  darkness,  Green’s  “History  of 
Springfield”  was  published.  It  was  compiled  by  a  man  with 
a  journalistic  training,  whose  goal  was  the  picturesque  high 
lights.  It  was  hurriedly  done,  much  of  the  preparatory  work 
being  carried  on  at  the  City  Library,  mainly  from  printed 
sources  with  the  result  that  it  perpetuated  many  of  the 
errors  of  earlier  writers.  In  the  intervening  half  century, 
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much  new  material  has  come  to  light,  including  many  letters 
of  Pynchon’s,  not  previously  accessible. 

It  would  be  well  to  recall  that  the  knowledge  of  historical 
facts  has  piogtessed  along  with  knowledge  of  medicine.  But 
with  that  admission  must  come  a  realization- that  an  inter- 
pi etation  of  this  new  evidence  must  be  made  with  considera¬ 
tion  for  all  related  documents. 

Back  of  positive  evidence  as  to  the  reason  why  the  Spring- 
field  pioneei s  moved  to  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut,  in 
the  spring  of  1636,  led  to  the  acceptance  of  what  seemed  a 
plausible  explanation,  fear  of  the  spring  floods.  Knowing 
the  meadows  of  the  west  side  to  be  subject  to  annual  inunda¬ 
tion,  what  seemed  an  obvious  reason  was  assumed,  and  re¬ 
peated  through  the  years. 

I  he  recorded  facts,  as  now  known,  amply  tell  the  true 
reason  for  the  removal.  It  is  proposed  to  here  rehearse  the 
evidence,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  clear  the  situation  for  all 
time. 

In  the  fall  of  1635,  Pynchon,  Cable  and  Woodcock  came 
to  the  Connecticut  bringing  in  their  shallops,  cattle  and 
swine  and  the  mechanism  for  a  corn  mill.  A  tentative  bar¬ 
gain  was  made  with  the  natives  for  the  cleared  meadow  land, 
now  known  as  the  West  Springfield  meadows,  but  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Agawam.  A  house  was  built,  Just  under  the 
bluff,  south  of  that  stream,  which  from  its  proximity  to  the 
meadows,  came  to  be  called  the  Agawam  river. 

Agawam  is  a  descriptive  place  name,  common  all  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Virginia  to  New  England.  In  every 
case  it  is  applied  to  meadows  subject  to  overflow,  either  by 
spring  freshets  or  high  tides.  The  word  itself  means,  literally, 
ground  overflowed  by  water.”  Spelling  of  the  period  was 
purely  phonetic.  There  were  then  no  standards  for  either 
English  or  Indian  words.”  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
native  terms.  The  unfamiliar  words,  spoken  in  gutteral  tones, 
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seldom  sounded  the  same  to  two  recorders,  and  were  seldom 
interpreted  twice  alike.  Thus  we  have  agawam,  aggowom, 
auguan  and  many  other  forms,  but  the  meaning  is  always  the 
same.  Agaam  appears  to  be  the  local  dialectical  foim. 

Pynchon  knew  the  Indian  language  common  to  southern 
New  England,  though  he  did  not  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the 
local  dialect.  He  was,  however,  familiar  with  that  Agawam 
which  became  Ipswich.  He  certainly  must  have  known,  that 
when  he  bought  Agawam,  he  was  buying  “ground  overflowed 
by  water.” 

It  was  the  annual  inundation  that  gave  to  the  meadow 
its  value  to  Indians  and  English  alike,  as  it  was  the  continued 
alluvial  deposits  that  made  it  productive.  “Therefore  be 
careful  in  the  spring,”  wrote  John  Smith,  “to  mow  the 
swamps  and  low  islands  of  Auguan,  where  you  may  have 
harsh  sheere-grass  to  make  hay,  till  you  can  clear  ground  to 
make  pasture  which  will  have  as  good  grasse  as  can  be  grown 
anywhere.”  (s tdvevtisemefits  fov  Uuexpei  leiiced  1  Unite)  s .) 

It  was  on  such  low  meadows  that  the  Indians  grew  their 
corn  and  vegetables  and  on  those  same  low  meadows  I  \  11- 
chon  relied  for  pasturage  and  hay.  I  he  tract  was  almost 
vital  to  the  success  of  his  project.  The  value  set  upon  the 
rich  meadow  land  by  both  Pynchon  and  the  natives  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  price  demanded  and  paid.  1  he  land  on  the  east 
side,  which  eventually  became  the  town  proper,  Pynchon 
estimated  to  be  some  five  miles  in  length,  and  it  was  later 
construed  to  be  five  miles  in  breadth  also.  (Ilam.  Co.  Reg. 
Deeds,  Vol.  A.  B .,  pg.  22.)  For  the  relatively  small  area 
comprised  in  the  west  side  meadows,  two  and  one  half  times 
as  much  was  paid  as  for  the  twenty-five  square  miles  on  the 
east  side.  (Ham.  Co.  Reg.  Deeds ,  /  ol.  A.  B.,  pg.  29.) 

Leaving  Cable  and  Woodcock  to  put  up  a  house  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  winter,  Pynchon  returned  to  the  Bay.  brum 
Roxbury  he  wrote  to  Winthrop  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Ser. 
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Vol.  6 ,  pg.  369)  under  date  of  April  22,  1636,  ol  his  plans  to 
ship  by  water,  the  household  goods  of  himself  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  of  his  desire  to  “hasten  back.”  On  arrival  here 
he  found  many  difficulties  had  materialized.  Swine  had 
rooted  up  the  Indian  corn  fields,  —  cattle  had  trampled 
them  down.  Resenting  these  intrusions,  the  natives  had 
raised  their  price  for  the  land  and  made  things  generally 
unpleasant.  ( Town  Records ,  Fol.  l,pg.  109)  It  was  impossible 
to  even  consider  fencing  the  vast  meadows,  and  no  alterna¬ 
tive  was  left  but  to  put  the  Connecticut  River  between  the 
Indian  planting  grounds  and  the  livestock  of  the  English. 
In  despair,  the  move  was  made  to  the  east  side.  On  June  2, 
1636,  Pynchon  wrote  to  Winthrop  from  the  future  Spring- 
field.  “I  am  now  preparing  to  goe  to  the  Bay  and  have 
settled  uppon  a  plantation  at  Agawam;  and  cannot  (torn) 
Towne  without  both  (torn)  for  the  best  ground  at  Aagawam 
is  so  incombred  with  Indians  that  I  shall  loose  halfe  the  bene- 
fitt  yearely;  and  am  compelled  to  plant  on  the  opposite  side 
to  avoid  trespassing  thereon.” 

This  letter  was  first  made  available  to  the  public  in  1915, 
when  it  was  published  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  Vol.  48,  pg. 
38.  It  is  so  plain  and  unequivocal  as  to  have  but  one  mean¬ 
ing.  The  natives  so  resented  the  damages  caused  by  the 
trespass  ol  the  English  and  their  livestock  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  either  move  across  the  river  or  move  out  entirely. 
Pynchon’s  neighbors  down  the  river  were  facing  the  Pequot 
war,  and  it  was  no  time  to  invite  trouble.  In  this. same  letter 
of  April  22,  1636,  Pynchon  said,  “You  shall  doe  well  to  in¬ 
quire  and  take  carelul  information  about  the  Indians  killing 
two  of  our  men.” 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  records  or  in  contemporary  letters 
about  floods.  If  the  settlers  had  been  driven  out  by  fear  ol 
high  water,  it  would  have'been  much  easier  to  merely  move 
up  the  bluff,  and  occupy  the  great  tract  where  is  the  present 
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town  of  Agawam.  After  moving  across  the  Connecticut  they 
were  forced  to  rely  mainly  on  two  restricted  pastures;  one 
where  Brightwood  is  and  one  at  Longmeadow  {"Town  Rec¬ 
ords ,  Vol.  1,  pg.  10).  For  spring  and  fall  feeding,  after  the 
crops  were  harvested,  cattle  and  horses  were  carried  over 
to  the  meadows  ( Town  Records ,  Vol.  1 ,  pg.  21 ,  et  passim) 
and  in  acorn  time,  the  swine  also.  ( Hamp .  Co.  Reg.  Deeds , 
Vol.  A.  B.  pg.  19.)  From  the  meadows  was  brought  hay  for 
winter  feeding.  All  of  this  unexpected  and  unplanned  trans¬ 
portation  was  in  cumbersome  scows,  which  could  have  been 
avoided  if  settlement  had  been  made  on  the  available  high 
ground  south  of  the  Agawam. 

Pynchon’s  intention  to  return  to  the  Bay,  as  expressed  in 
his  letter  of  June  2,  was  due  to  his  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  dialect  of  the  local  natives,  and  his  inability  to  get  over 
to  them  the  fine  points  of  his  desires  and  needs,  and  to  his 
realization  that  he  must  have  expert  assistance.  From  Rox- 
bury,  on  July  4,  1636,  he  again  wrote  to  Winthrop  at  Say- 
brook  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Ser.  4,  JTol.  6,  pg.  371)  giving 
details  for  his  plans  for  Agawam,  and  shortly  thereafter  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Connecticut,  taking  with  him,  Ahaughton,  a 
competent  Indian  interpreter  (Mass.  Col.  Rec.  Vol.  2 , 
pgs.  24  and  27, — Ham.  Co.  Reg.  Deeds ,  Col.  A.  B.  pg.  19). 

It  was  not  until  July  15,  1636,  that  his  negotiations  were 
completed  and  the  marks  of  the  Indians  affixed  to  the  con¬ 
veyance.  Pynchon  was  a  hard-headed,  practical  man  and  it 
may  be  confidently  assumed  that  he  yielded  to  the  natives, 
not  a  single  thing  but  what  stern  necessity  forced  him  to 
concede.  But  he  did  agree  to  except  from  his  purchase,  all  of 
the  old  planting  grounds  of  the  Indians  “on  the  side  of 
Agaam.”  He  granted  to  them  liberty  to  take  from  anywhere 
on  the  land  purchased;  fish,,  deer,  ground  nuts,  walnuts, 
acorns  and  cranberries,  —  that  is,  about  everything  of  value 
to  them.  Even  then  the  once-bit-twice-shy  natives  were  not 
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satisfied  and  it  was  further  provided  “if  any  of  our  cattle 
spoile  their  corn,  to  pay  as  it  is  worth  and  that  hogs  shall 
not  goe  on  the  side  of  Agaam  but  in  akorne  time”  (i.e.  after 
harvest  time )  {Ham.  Co.  Reg.  Deeds ,  Vol.  A.  B.  pg.  19). 

The  necessity  for  the  move  to  the  sterile  east  side  was  most 
discouraging,  so  much  so  that  as  Henry  Smith  wrote,  many 
“fell  off'  for  feare  of  the  difficultys”  (Town  Records ,  Vol.  /, 
pg.  10).  Of  the  eighteen  men  who  came  or  who  agreed  to 
come,  prior  to  1638,  Pynchon,  Henry  Smith  and  Thomas 
Horton  alone  became  permanent  settlers,  the  first  two  be¬ 
cause  they  were  financially  too  deeply  committed  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  Horton  because  he  sickened  and  died  before  he 
could  escape.  Three  men  came  in  1638  and  remained,  but 
it  was  not  until  1639  that  the  real  settlement  began.  Under 
date  of  1643  Pynchon  noted,  “the  Lord  hath  added  some 
three  or  four  younge  men  out  of  the  river  to  us  lately”  (Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Ser.  4 ,  h  ol.  6, pg.  372).  Small  favors  were  most 
thankfully  received. 


On  the  whole,  the  Connecticut  towns  were  far  more  allur¬ 
ing  to  prospective  settlers,  and  not  until  Pynchon  adopted 
the  contract  system  did  the  plantation  become  a  success. 
Samuel  Terry,  father  of  all  the  Terrys  and  the  Terry 
clocks  was  under  contract  to  serve  the  Pynchons  as  was 
William  Warriner,  Thomas  Miller  and  John  Stewart.  Thomas 
Merrick  began  life  in  New  England  as  an  indentured  servant. 


Pynchon  had  contracts  with  Hugh  Dudley,  James  Wells, 
Edward  Foster  and  many  others.  Nothing  of  disgrace  is  im¬ 
plied  by  this  procedure.  Many  a  younger  son  was  only  too 
glad  to  exchange  a  few  years  of  service  for  transportation  to 
the  promised  land,  with  anticipation  of  a  farm  when  his 
term  was  concluded.  So  numerous  did  they  become,  that 
they  constituted  a  social  problem,  which  the  General  Court 
remonstrated  against  in  the  following  order,  passed  in  1647,— 
“Whereas,  sundry  Gentlemen  of  qualitie,  and  others  oft 
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times  send  over  their  children  into  this  country  unto  some 
freinds  heer,  hoping  at  the  least  thereby  to  prevent  then- 
extravagant  and  riotous  courses,  who  notwithstanding,  by 
means  of  some  unadvised  and  ill-affected  persons,  which 
give  them  credit,  in  expectation  their  freinds,  either  in 
favour  to  them,  or  prevention  of  blemish  to  themselves, 
will  discharge  what  ever  is  done  that  way,  they  are  no  lesse 
lavish  &  profuse  heer  to  the  great  greif  of  their  freinds,  dis¬ 
honour  of  God  &  reproach  of  the  Countrie.  It  is  therefore 
ordered  by  this  Court  &  authoritie  thereof;  That  if  any 
person  after  publication  hereof  shall  anyway  give  credit  to 

any  such  youth,’  &c,  &c.  >  . 

Pynchon  took  advantage  of  the  circumstances,  and  it  is 
a  hard  fact,  that  prospects  here,  after  removal  to  the  east 
side,  were  so  unattractive,  that  only  by  coercion  could  the 

town  be  populated. 

The  utter  absence  from  the  early  records  of  any  mention  of 
flood  waters  suggests  that  before  the  river  was  hemmed  in 
by  dams,  dikes  and  other  artificial  barriers,  possibly  the 
river  then  behaved  more  kindly  than  it  has  in  recent  yeais. 
January  24,  1638-39  the  town  ordered  “  all  that  have  a  ditch 
by  the  highway,  before  their  doors,  shall  keep  it  well  scoured 
for  the  ready  passage  of  the  water,  that  it  may  not  be  pent 
up  to  flow  the  meadow.”  Many  similar  orders  appear 
through  the  years  ( Town  Records,  l  ol.  1 ,  pg.  2-,  it  passim.  . 
All  of  these  orders,  however,  refer  to  the  ditch,  east  of  Mam 
Street  which  became  the  Town  Brook,  and  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  drain  the  Hassocky  Marsh  or  Wet  Meadow,  lying 
between  Main  and  Dwight  Streets.  The  troublesome  condi¬ 
tion  there  persisted  through  more  than  two  centuries.  At  a 
hearing  held  in  1849,  relative  to  the  Springfield  Aqueduct 
Company,  Joseph  Stebbins  testified,  “the  meadow  east  o 
Main  Street  was  formerly  boggy  and  liable  to  te  ova  OW(y 
but  was  drained  by  lowering  the  town  brook  and  by  a  scwu 
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to  the  river.”  Homer  Foot  testified,  “the  meadows  east  of 
Main  Street  are  perfectly  saturated  with  water  and  are  often 
overflowed,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  drain  it  by  culverts 
into  the  river.” 

In  the  Sunday  Republican  of  April  14,  1895,  is  a  feature 
article  regarding  local  flood  conditions.  That  was  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  Republican  was  historically  minded 
and  its  writers  were  native  sons,  conversant  with  the  town. 
It  seems  reasonable  and  safe  to  accept  it  as  evidence.  In 
part  it  reads,  “  If  you  were  to  dig  down  beneath  the  macadam 
and  soil  at  the  corner  of  Y  ork  and  Main  Streets,  you  would 
find  a  square  monument  placed  there  by  Amos  Call  ( Born 
-1814,  died  1888).  On  this  shaft  of  sandstone  he  marked  with 
lines  and  lettering  the  heights  of  the  great  floods  of  his  time. 
South  Main  Street  has  been  raised  several  feet  since  those 
times.  If  unearthed,  the  records  of  the  floods  of  1843  and 
1854  will  be  found  and  probably  those  of  1864  and  1869, 
with  lettered  dates  and  heights.  Record  says  that  the  flood 
of  1801  was  six  inches  less  than  that  of  1843.  The  flood  of 
1854  stands  out  with  the  highest  record,  22  feet,  6  inches,  a 
mark  never  reached  since  records  were  made.” 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  maximum  height  of  the 
floods,  eighty  years  ago,  was  “several  feet”  below  the  present 
level  of  Main  Street  at  York,  while  in  the  flood  of  1936,  it 
was  quite  a  bit  above  the  level  of  the  street. 

It  has  been  contended  that  “old  Springfield  residents  who 
have  watched  the  Agawam  meadows  disappear  beneath  the 
spring  floods  are  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  this  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  their  abandoning  the  low  meadows 
for  the  high  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.”  The  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  suggests  that  man-made  conditions  account 
for  the  fact  that  each  succeeding  era  seemingly  brings  in¬ 
creasingly  destructive  floods.  It  is  quite  possible  that  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  spring  floods  were  neither  noticeable 
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nor  objectionable.  Certainly  nothing  contrary  to  that  thought 
is  of  record. 

A  further  contention  has  been  made  that  a  map  published 
by  the  writer  shows  Indian  trails  on  this  side  ot  the  river, 
which  is  assumed  to  indicate  Indian  occupancy.  Nothing 
could  be  more  illogical.  It  might  possibly  indicate  just  the 
opposite.  There  is  little  or  no  physical  or  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  prior  to  1666,  the  natives  had  any 
interest  in  the  sterile  lands  of  the  east  side;  worthless  from 
an  Indian  point  of  view.  That  year  John  Pynchon  bought 
their  remaining  bits  of  planting  ground  by  the  Agawam 
{flam.  Co.  Reg.  Vol.  A.  B.  pg.  21).  As  part  conpensation,  he 
built  for  them  the  stockaded  village  on  Long  Hill  where  they 
lived  until  they  decamped  during  king  Philips  wai.  Not 
till  then  were  the  natives  interested  in  the  east  side,  except 

for  hunting  and  fishing. 
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